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WRITE IT 
DOWN 


Most of the writing in this book is by women, and all of it | 
is about women’s lives and experiences. The women who 
wrote the book range in age from 18 to 80 arid were + born | 
in five’ different continents. 








A lot oF the writing is about work: the kinds of tiobs women 

. get forced into because of their lack of qualif cations and 

' because they have children to look after. But wejalso wanted | 
to shows how women have been taking: up the dovortunities- +} 

‘fof government training schemes, adult basic education | 

programmes and moving into what have ow been seen | 
_as.’men only’ jobs. “f 


As this book was being written, we ail -_ that thesa 
opportunities were being taken away from us and that 
massive public spending cuts and high unemployrhent would 
mean that there weren‘t going to be many jobs af any kind 
for women. But we will go on fighting for our right to 
i education and training and jobs and proper care for out 

‘children. We hope that everyone who reads book will 
do the same. : \ ; 

























| The Baclhar Publishing Project acknowledges the financial rd 
support of the Equal Opportunities Commission,: 
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by Colleen Skeete 
_ illustrated by Chris Abuk 


~ Asstory by a local school | 
"R:-- girl about a teenagers’ 








An anthology of writing 
about the West Indies, - 
iHustrated with photos. 


















“£1.00 . .. 64 pages Spy BQ pages. 









| THE Lost bo 


Written and illustrated 
by Chris Abuk. 


| | WANT To 
| WRITE tT DOWN 






by H.d. Bennett 





“Writing by women in 
Peckham. 
- Ilustrated with photos 






An account of-childhe 
and youth spent ln of ,.' 7 
Walworth and Bertiono-# jf 





A children's picture book 
about a black London 
family. 
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MURIELS Book |. 


by Muriel Kinlocke 










NHE OR ¢ DOUNsor | 
FLORRIE ROBERTS | 
78 years of ricericetont | 


of life in Peckham and 
Walworth, with photos 





 [Bookevace sextes| 






6 short books for adults 
_ |} at early stages of reading 
| with photos. 





A West Indian childhood 
| «  {lustrated with drawings. f 






















| 30p. ' 20 pages - 12 pages 
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The Bookshop Suppert Group continues with its 
petledio disoussion groups, Our next project 

i8 a proposed FORUM ON YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
WRITING IN THE COMMUNITY to be led by a 
local author’ Whose work, published by the English 
Gentre will provide a source for gefierating and 
encouraging writings by other young people, 


This meeting, to be held at the Bookpiace, is 
scheduled for fate ae 80 — out for 
that alee eo 


The group ebhtinues with its reviews of books we 
of topical and: general interest and samples of 
this work Will. be found in other pages in this 
bulletin. If you have been reading something 
lately which has amused, excited, moved you 
why not-share that feeling by. giving readers of 
our News Bulletin an outline of the: — as it 
affected - wie : 


The sarees Fiction readers” group continues 
apace, with @ planned book-signing in the pipe- 
tine - Who? Moorcock, Harlan Ellison, LeGuin, 
Adams, Tanith Lee- ? Science Fiction fans 
stay tuned; or, better still, come along to our 
Science Fiction Forums, at the Bookplace on 
periodic Thursdays. For information; contact 
Steve at the Bookplace (701-1757) 





Classes opened again after the summer break 
on September Ist. Within two Weeks most . 
Classes were.full, although there are still 
some places in the daytime Maths classes, 
Every day, enquiries are made at the Bookplace 
about the classes, and a successful cross- 
‘referral system has been worked out between 
the tutors at the Bookplace, Frobisher and 
Dulwich Institutes so that, so far, we have not 
had to put students on waiting lists. Several 
students have now started 'O' Level English 
classes and full-time preparatory courses at 
local colleges, — 


Students and tutors from schemes. all over 
Southwark worked togethér to produdé a back 

of the writing from the May Writing Weekend, - 
Everyone would like to thank Bade House Print 
Shop who printed ‘ALL TOGETHER NOW’, 

It costs 5p. and ts” aval lable frown the Bookplace, 
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at the, Bookplace, Friday t2 December | 
1 30 pm - Refreshments ; 


“E-rrot Sinner: outhoroF ‘Soman * 
Ny Child wilt start-Hhe readinas: 
chak about how fo write a oe 
Auk YOUNG PEOPLE WELCONE 

















AS you will have seen from the front cover 
the Peékham Publishing Project has a new 
publication: 


‘| Want to Write It'Down" |” 
Rca by Worieke ify een 


This is sfchbly the most ‘ambitious book 
So far, as over 50 logal women were ine 
volved in writing, editing, pasting-up and 
taking Photographs. 


migheycs 





The book was: ncload el a party for the” 
contributors-on 3rd Ottober'and a’ press ‘Ore 
ference was held the following week’ at the” 
offices of the Equal Opportunities: Cotittiission, 
$0 we hope there will be’ some natibhal: press | 
coverage, 


OUR OTHER BOOKS have been vetttig welt. 
“Love and Trouble’’ and “*Milk River’’ are 
half-way through their second thousnd; 
*“Muriel’s Book'’ has been reprinted after, . 
selling a thousand copies; “Looking | Back" will, 
we hope, be into its ‘fifth thousand soon: the a 
“Lost Dog’’ is still’ popular, ‘and the success of 
“The Ups, and, Downs of Florrie, Roberts" (the 
first of our iocal history publications} iS & good 


sign for the other work of this kind we have in the 


‘pipeline, 











First of these is *‘| Was a Wat worth Boy", the 
autobiography of John Bennett, born in East 
Street in? #902.” This will shortly be on.sale at 
£1:50, not only, at the Bookplace but. jin same 
‘branches of Sdtithwark Libraties, 


Kessiwhtte the Writers' Group, which meets 

every Tuesday at 7.30, is preparing a calendar 

for 1981 = “Day In » Day Out’’ containing poems, 
Photos and drawings specially related to Peckham. 
500 will be printed and itt will cost: about ‘0p. 
Their most recent book “Poem for All Reasons" 
is now sole. puke 


We are critibalty short of money, and the Publish: 
ing Group is putting emphasis on boosting income 
from sales partly through the publi city. Of. our | new 
catalogue, and partly through a number of price 
increases. This last decision was made. reluctantly 
our aim has always been, and still is, to price ¥ 
books | as ‘cheaply as possible, Thanks to Greg 


Hawkins far his work on the catalogue. sa 





Alt newcomers to the group will be made. 
very welcome, especially if you ‘d, like to. 
read some new manuscripts. 





Finally,--some. sad news, We-have to announge = :;: 
with great regret that. Daye,.our Publishing. -. : - 
Worker. for:2%2-years, will be.leaving-the pro- 
ject at the end of October. We.thank him-for . .- 
his work in all aspects of the project.» with. « 
authors and printers, in the bookshop. and on 
bookstalls, in design... of our, materials and 

in repairs to our bulfding; in-his commitment 

to publishing the‘cultureand history of working - 
people. We have learned a tot from him and 

wish him every success in the future = though - 

he will continue to help the Publishing ney) 

in a voluntary capacity. 

















SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


in the sweltering heat of August about 15 chil- 

dren made a newspaper of their own at the Bookplace. 
Run by Dave, John and Viv (one of our “‘new faces"’) 
with Veronica Goldingay as a volunteer helper, and 
Dave Mackay fram Union Place, the children wrote 
iheir own stories, jokes etc., took the photographs, ~ 
drew the pictures and.printed the final:product. : 

The ‘Peckham Pencil’’ is stiff! available at the 

shop. lt was our first attempt at such a project 

and we hope to follow up this success. 


There were also regular story-telling sessions, which 
were enjoyed by all who came, But on one or two 
days they were poorly attended, and we diearly need 
better publicity another time - easier said than done! 
However, Viv has helped us make better contacts with 
local clubs and playschemes and we hope this will 
lead to new and interesting activities. 


MONEY 


This year we have encountered several money 

problems. Our grants in general have not quite 
kept pace with inflation and the grant from the 
Greater London Arts Association is slightly 
less, in actual money,than last year. 


Our greatest problem is that the. Commission for, 
Racial Equality has just told.us that they have . 
not got any more money to give cut as grants 
(although they have not “‘turned dewn’’ our 
application). The salary of our Youth Worker 

is paid from this money and we now have to 
fundraise for some £5,000 to re-establish ure 
selves, 


Book sales continue to increase, but not as much 
as we had hoped for - COME TO THE BOOKPLACE 
FOR ALL YOUR BOOKS! 


The Publishing Project Sales have heen fairly slow 
this year, but with the publication of two new books 
sales of all the books should increase. 








At the Annual General Mseting a new Manage- 
ment Committee was elected. We welcome a 
large number of ‘new feces’ here:~ 


Mary Chambertain 
SimonCochrane 
Tom Deveson 


John Newman 
Mike Phillips 
John Roberts 


Liono! Fulton Tessa Shaw 

. Lucy Johnstone Rachel Roberts 
Dick Larkin Pat Wiggins 
Liz Maginn 


We were very fortunate to have Viv Talbot wort- 
ing with us over August and Ceotember = she is 
doing a Community Work course. She helped 

run the kids* summer activities, has updated our 
material an Welfare Rights, and has been work 
ing closely with the Writers’ Group on the 
Calendar. 


John and Lol are still rumning the Youth Liter- 
acy group, for which there seems to be great 
demand, and are lucky to have the help of 
Tony Brown in this. 


Lucy Johnstone has been fillinga big gap by © 
helping in the shop on Monday afternoons and 
we are extremely grateful, 


Thanks to all ‘hose valunteers wit have helped 
uS in the fast few montis, 


Adelaide Hilton has joined us recently towork on 
the shop and other parts of the project. She is 
taking part in a Youth Opportunities scheme 
organised by Coringboard Southwark. 


Millie Nevers, who has been with us as a part- 
time secretary in the education project, will be 
leaving at the end of October. We would like to 
thank her for all her help and enthusiasm over 
the last two years and wish her every success 
in the future. 


Those who knew Sandra Davidson { who was with 
US aS a traines for the last six months) will be 
pleased to hear that she has obtained a job with a 
Lambeth Social Services team and will be starting 
there soon. 











K REVI 





Reena 











THE HIGHLAND CLEARANCES by John Prebble - 


(PENGUIN 95P.) 


erwin neice soho eins leer ine cal Sie oarsmen 





| spent part of the summer holiday walking in 
Sutherland, and was struck, as so many visitors 
to this far north-west corner of Scotland must 
have been, by the fading hurnan traces in the 
wild landscape. As you walk among the moun= 
tains. you see the marks of homes and plantation, 
put so faint that they only really Show when seen 
from a hundred feet above. Where did the people 
go and why do only the sheep and deer remain? 


A fairly complete answer is to be found in John 
Prebble's THE HIGHLAND CLEARANCES 
(Penguin 9p. on sale at the Bookplace) and its 
a story of betrayal and cruelty, told by Prebble 
with the sense of outrage that it demands but 
with care and simplicity too. After the failure 
of the 1745 rebellion, the London government set 
outdeliberately to destroy the Highland way of 
life: and from about 1790 many of the clan chiefs 
and local lords, led by the Duke of Sutherland, 
began to join in. They let out their lands more 
profitably to sheep farmers from the south, and 


the clansmen were driven from their glens with 
shocking cruelty, their homes, furniture and 


crops burned behind them. They were forced to 


farm small rocky patches of soil by the sea, take _ 


up fishing. or emigrate in rotten, disease-ridden 
ships. Those who resisted or stayed had more 
intrusions to plague their lives - cholera, potato 


famine, the ‘sportsmen’ eager for deer and salmon 


and were left at the end with the choice of emi- 
grating or starving. It’s a story that comes from 
John Prebble as both gripping and horrifying. 
Two of his many carefully gathered contemporary 
quotations give an idea of the forces which justi- 
fied or protested against the clearances. A 
southern journalist wrote, “The master-idea of 
the English mind » the idea of Business - has not 
dawned on his. (the Highlander’ s) soul, has nat 


developed his peculiar. virtues in his character... 


The iron genius of economical improvements he 
knows not and heeds not.’' But an eye-witness 
churchman in Ross said ““ .. . the people of 





~ the story continues. The image of superior lairds — 





- this parish are reduced by the heartless and cruel 


tyranny of their oppressors . . . to a kind of 
slavery ten times worse than that which for so 
fong disgraced Britain.” ae 


But Ht happened well over 100 years ago, and 
why should we bother now? Haven't other, ard 
worse, mass evictions of peoples happened in 
our own century? 


One answer is that the outstanding landscape 

of the Scottish Highlands, like landscape through: 
out Great Britain, makes fess sense when seen 
simply as ‘nature’ than as the human creation it | 
also is, British landscape has been made, 
shaped by its history, and the Highlands, haunted 
by the absence of its deported people, is no 
exception. 


Another answer arises from Prebble’s chapter ‘The 
Gentry with no Pity’. Over the 19th century the — 
whole pi cturesque industry of Highland trappings 
was developed. Tartans were invented by enter- 
prising taifors, shooting rights let by landowners, 
colourful names thought up for local whiskey, a 
sentimental tut richly exploitable image of the’ 
‘noble Highlander’ reproduced and marketed in 
countless contexts, while the. Highlanders them= 
selves picked a bare living on the rocky coast. 
Today, whether it's Prince Charles striding man= 














‘fully in a kilt across a biscuit tin, Lady Antonia | 


Fraser devising tartan-clad gift books in acosy . 
corner of Kennington or the McEwans Grouse~ 
beaters setling the virtues of a dubious lager 
(and Scotland has a Serious alcoholism problem), 


and obedient servants living a happy life among 
the crage once fed the romantic fantasies of | | 
affluent Victorians; today it serves a similar 

purpose, and the advertiser is taking his cut too. 











a 
A final reason why Prebble's kook is worth 
reading is the reminder it gives us that histery is 
always being made, and that our choiceSas we 
make history now grow from what was chosenand 
done in the past. The Scottish Highlands have 
a history of the ruthless exploitation of their 
national resources. Prebble describes an 18th 


century seer wandering from township to town- 

ship calling the warning: “’Woe to thee, oh land 

the Great Sheep is coming!'’ Today he could 
speak about plutonium, Once the groups of con- 
stables and soldiers went to protect the commis- 
sioners and their eviction notices from the protests 
of the people being evicted; today the armed police 
of the Atomic Energy Authority protect Dounreay 


_against ‘subversives’ protesting about the dangers 


to thefr neighbourhood. Prebble describes 
Sutherland in 1811 - 12, -’Never had the parish 
seen such a coming and going of foreigners . 


making notes in their record books . . reaction 
to the strangers in thelr glen was abrupt and angry.’ 
This summer, waiting bythe Sutherland coast | 
was challenged by a suspicious crofter who only 
relaxed when he discovered | wasn’t a geologist. 
The place:was Scourie, which is being threatened 
1¢ arrival of radioactive waste dump * If this 
suspicion, which is so foreign to, traditional 5 
Highland hospitality, isn’t ‘to be kept going in the 
21st century, lessons will have to be learned, One 
place to learn them would be in John Prebbie's 
excellent books.» 








Tom Deveson 
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ISLANDS IN- THE SKY ~ 
Arthur © Clarke 
Puffin 60p. 15BN O 14 0305351 


Arthur C. Clarke is one of the most respected 
contemporary science fiction writers, HIS. 

ability to combine technical information (he 

is a scientist) with vivid storytelling is well 

exemplified in this book. | Sa te 


Roy Malcolm is a space-mad teenager who «© 
wins an aviation quiz on T..V.-and who wangles 
as his prize, a stay aboard the Inner Station, 

a servicing and refuelling depot for space 
ships, which is 600 mifes above earth. 


As well as learning to five in a closed and 
specialist community which is completely: 
different.from that of his.own back on earth, 
he gets involved in several adventures (of 
coursel) 


This is no space opera, however, put 4 well=* 


_owritten, interesting, Story. which is crammed: 


with basic information about what life. in space, | 
explained in ‘fabcinating detail. “What. ‘happens 
if you tight a match in zero gravity? Read this 
book and find out! Ever been in a. zero-gravity 


hospital cum biology lab? What about making a 


film in outer space? (Nice touch here ~ etst 
Century Film's largest. space ship.is called the 
“Orson Welles'’) 


As well as facts, unpatronisingly explained, 
there.'s, plenty of scope for imaginative free- 
wheeling especially in a magical description of 
Roy’s first trip in a space suit outside the 
station. ('d recommend this book to any child, 
also to any adult interested in starting to read 
science fiction, mainly for its grounding in 
essential knowledgé about space physics. | 
wish I'd read it years ago. 


Incidentally the book was written in 1954 but | 


found neither-content nor style dated. Clarke 








has a reputation for being someihing of @ prophet, 
So it wasn’t surprising to find a shocked Roy 
coming across an object floating in space labelled 
WARNING! RADIOACTIVE WASTE! Commander 
Doyle explains: °° | believe they started getting 
rid of dangerous wastes this way back in the 
1970's » = » Rather a drastic way of getting rid 
of them - and a short-sighted solution too.’ 
Unfortunately the Commander doesn’t elaborate 
how they deal with it in the 2%st century. 


And how for something completely different! 


There's a phrase which keeps cropping up in 
reviews and articles about science fiction which 

“A sense of wonder’. This [s a really good 
phrase which describes the feeling that gets you 
hooked on science fiction. Ursula K. fe Guin 
showed me my sense of wonder when | read the 
first volume of her Earthsea trilogy. For this ree 
markable and quite unexpected gift she has my life- 
long foyalty. 


More fantasy than fact (in the scientific sense of 
“‘fact’’), the books are set in a non-specifically 
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JOHN BENNETT 


in his autobiography John Bennett traces his early 
life. He was born in East Street in 1902 and went 
to school there. Later he moved to Bermondsey 
where he took up cycling and joined the |.L.P. The 
book is full of detail and gives a vivid picture of 
working class life in South London. It has drawings 
and photograehs. Price £1.50 
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SS 


medieval environment and tetl of Ged, a boy who 
becomes a wizard. In another aspect they are 
the description of Ged's development, education 
and maturity based on his constant battle with an 
evil spirit which he unwittingly allows into his 
world whilst.showing off in front of his fellow 
wizard-apprentices. 


For children, this trilogy is a fantastic series 

of adventures with plenty of magic, Strange people, 
places and things and easy identification with the 
characters. 


For adults too, there’s a lot of "Wow" and “‘gasp’'! 
and also the pleasure of identifying the archetypes, 
social systems and growing-up situations which 

we' ve all met Along the Road of Life (so te speak), 


Perhaps it's easier to recognise these things when 
they're placed in the context of a fantasy world, 
Read these books and feel your sense of wonder 
begin to spread its little tentacles somewhere under 
your breastbone, 


Anna Smith 
Bookplace Sclenoe F pati Readers* Group. 
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The Bookpiace 
13 Peckham High Street, | 
London, SE.15 | 
Tel. ot. “701-1787 | 
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BOOKPLACE NEWS is a change. Like the old Quarterly Bulletin it gives news and 
information from the BOOKPLACE, P eckham’s only community bookshop. 








it says what's going on in the shop. it gives details of what's happening in the 
education project. 4nd it talks about the latest books from the Peckham Publishing — 
Project. These are all in this issue and will be covered in the future, 








But more than this, B OOKPLACE NEWS is open to anybody who would like to con- 
tribute. . 7 a 






Let us have your book reviews, articles, letters etc. ad, of course, we take local 
advertisements. , 


The next issue comes out in six months time. Make sure you're in it. 
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We're now providing much more of a ser- 
vice in numeracy for adults. Two years 
funding from the Adult Literacy and Basic 
Skills Unit means we have employed one 
full-time and one part-time numeracy worker. 
We have one full day a week when people 
can “‘drop-in’’ for immediate help - with 
money problems, TOPS course entry tests 

difficulties with maths at work, or whatever. 
We are publishing our other classes at the 
Same time and are encouraging people to 
enquire any time the shop is open (currently 
10 to 6). 


The twe posts were widely advertised: 
Sue Bailey is the new part-timer and John 
Willis the new fulletimer. We have only been 
able partiaily to fund his previous job as 
youth worker at the Bookpiace; but plan to 
advertise very soon for a part-timer to take 
books around schools and stimulate other 
activities with them - we received a grant 
from Thames Telethon to do this, We also 
hope to run a children’s reading scheme in 
the summer, withILEA support, but aiming 
to offer an alternative to schemes in schools. 
We are looking for staff for both this and the 
regular part-time job. 4, 8 


Still with children - our recommended book 
list “Good Books far Children’ has been up- 
dated and is available price 25p. (free to 
members). {lf you've read anything good lately 
please let us know about it as we rely on 
feedback from other people. 


“| Want to Write It Down” has been marvel- 
jlously successful - some 1500 have been sold, 
and it has been well-ereviewed in a variety of 
places from the ‘Guardian’ to ‘19’ magazine. 


““| Was a Walworth Boy”’ is finally out, and 
plans for future publication include two joca! 
autobiographies, for which we hope Southwark 
Libraries will be willing to make us an interest- 
free joan, and “Second Chance” a first-hand 
account about the need for adult education. 


We are pleased to say that.all our daytime 
classes now have provision for young children to 
be looked after. We ave also pleased that, after 
the reorganisation of adult institutes, our rela- 


tionship with Southwark Institute is perhaps even 


closer than it was with the old Frobisher, 











Quite a number of students from the Bookpiace 
attended the launch of the newest Centerprise 
publication “Every Birth it Comes Different’ ’. 
and others went to a Sunday conference on group 
work in Literacy organised by Jane Lawrence 
from Bede House. 


We have been able to buy a few more items of 
equipment recently as a result of grants from 
the Intermediate Treatment Fund, the John 
Collett Trust and the Silver Jubilee Trust - 
for dfferent aspects of Youth Work. These 
include a camera, a light box, portable display 
boards, and an electronic scanner. (But please 
note the scanner can only be used by members 
and only if they know how to use it - we have 
not the staff to be a printing resource for 


everyone, and refer people to Union Place or 
the new S.C.V.S. office if we can), 





With all parts of our building:in increased” °- 
use, itis getting a bit shabby. We are grate- 
ful to Springboard for redecorating part of the 
literacy room; and the meeting room is now 
nicely equipped as an English-as-a-Second- 
Language room. The English students had 
a delicious Christmas feast at the end of last 
term, which all enjoyed. And perhaps you 
remember the Bookplace Christmas party = or 
perhaps you were one of the many who probably 
wouldn't do! 


John & Tanya 


rm 
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Book shop sales 
Soing up. 
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The Peckham Publishing Project has new 
published severai books. Have you ever 
wondered how we do it? We thought that 


the best way to explain it would be to des- 
cribe how we produced our latest publica- 
tion “I Was a Walworth Boy’’, 


The Project is run by the Publishing 
Group. Some of the Group work at the >. 


Sookplace and others, like us, are just 
interested people who live in the area. 


The manuscripts come fram everywhere and 
we read them and talk about them for a long 
time before deciding which ones we'l! 
publish. Our choice is based on three 
things:- 


is it good, interesting, well-written ete? 
is it about the area, or by someone focal? 
have we got the money te do it? 


John Bennett, the author, did not set out 
to write a book for public consumption. He 


actually wrote it for one of his granddaughters, 


She asked him about his family tree for a 
homework project , and whereas lots of 
grandparents are probably asked this kind 
of thing they rarely end up by writing the 
whole story down like John did, When you 
read the book you will probably agree that 
John’s memory for fascinating detail is 
remarkable, Anyway, lots of people told 
him how good they thought it was and so 
John got a relative to type the manuscript, 
It came out as 105 pages of A4, 


When John read about Centerprise (a 
similar project in Hackney), he sent the 
manuscript to them. They, like us, are 
only interested in locally-based writing 
and, as the Bookplace didn’t exist then, 
they suggested that John should give a 
copy to Mary Boast, Southwark’s archivist. 
Mary eventually gave us the manuscript 


when she was helping us with ‘Looking Back’. 


Ss 


Many of us liked ‘| Was a Walworth Bay’ 
straight away but at that time we were 


financially committed to other books and 
se we had to wait until the Project had 


enough money to publish it, 


When the time came, the first thing we 
did was te get estimated costs of printing. 
We always get at least three so that we 
can judge the best deal at the jowest price, 
On the basis of the estimate, we choose 
the printer and then price the book, bear- 
‘ing in mind our aim of making it as cheap 
as possible, 


While this was going on, two other 
things were happening. Firstly, we were 
telling our members and friends about it 
in the ‘Beokplace News’ and secondly we 
were negotiating with the Libraries Com- 
mittee of the Council for some support 
for the book. They had given us a great 
deai of help with ‘Leoking Back’ finan- 
cially, from Mary and the archives, and 
by agreeing to self capies of it in the 
Libraries, Although they couldn't give 
us any money, we did get the other kinds 
of help from them for this book, 


At this time, too, we discussed possible 
amendments to the manuscript with John. 
For example, we felt that it would flow 
better if we put the chapters in a different 
order. After these discussions, then, it 
was ready for typesetting, We don't do 
this ourselves but send the manuscripts 
sut to be dene. Decisions have to be 


made about the size of the page, the size 
of the print, what kinds of margin ete. 
according to haw we want it to look and, 
again, how much it will cost, 
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There was alse the enjeyable task of 
choosing Hlustratiens. We kad discussed 
the relative merits of drawings, photographs 
and asking Camberwell Art Setoal students 
te do the Ulustrations. Finally, we deci- 
ded on photographs and were lucky enough 
to have a fairly large number te choose 
from - some frem the Southwark Collection 
in the archives and others frem John’s 
family albums. in meking our choice, we 
tried to match the pictures te the text and 
aring out the feeling the boek had given us 
of a mixture between personal recollections 
and memories of Walwerth as i¢ was in the 
early part of the century. 


Gradually, the finished shape began to 
emerge as chapter headings were made and 
spaces for the chosen illustrations were 
indicated in the bec, The last decisions 
were about the lock of the cover and the 
colour - which caused a great deal of 
debate. 





When we got the manuscript back from 
the typesetter on large ‘galley’ sheets, 
we had to put time aside to reread the 
text carefully for eny mistakes in spelling 
af punctuation. Those have te-be indi- 
vidually reprinted and ‘stripped-in’ to the 
main tex¢, 


After this, we had to de the “paste-up’, 
About nine of us agvead to meet on Satur- 
day afterneons and (ake responsibility for 
a chapter each. This meant having page- 
sized sheets, cutting ne the printed text 
to fit, putting it all in che right order, 
making up chapters and ‘stripping-in’ the 
avinted correctiens. 


Finally, the praduct of so many hours of 
work was ready te go te press. The mock 
beck and photographs were sent to the 
printers to be repraduced and bound in the 


«= final form of John Bennett's autobiography 





"| Was a Walworth Bey’ 


Maureen Tyson & Carol Kay 


* Anyone whe wants to join the Publishing 
Group is welcome to come to the next meet- 

ing, Contact’ The Bookplace For 
the dake. 























City Summer and Other Stories 
_s~ by Rosalind Jackson & Pamela Jones 


“The Tankers are a group of city children 

in their first year at comprehensive schesl.”’ 
Five steries about city life illustrated with 
black and white line drawings, 
The multiracial and non-sexist line ef seme 
of the stories sametimes seems a little 
affected. Ave the ingredients considered 
before the story is thought out? However, 
i wauld recommend this book, the stories 
are interesting and sometimes exciting. 


A&C Black £2.95 hardback 
% 


IY Lotiie's Search by Ezra Jack Keats 


in this story Louie finds himself wander- 
ing through the strange and frightening city. 
Keats beautiful illustrations bring Louie's 
fears and worries to life. 


Julia MacRae Books £4.50 hardback 


x 
; The Golden Serpent by Walter Dean Myers 


About a wise old Indian man and his young 
friend All, They leave their mountain vhen 
the King asks te see them. 
“This mysterious, enigmatic Indian story 
has a haunting quality all of its own.” 
This is true and the story would be read at 
different levels of understanding. The . 
colour illustrations are excellent. 


Julia MacRae Beoks £4.25 hardback 


& 
The Story of Mboma by Mboma Diadla 


About a young Zulu boy’s lifein South Africa, 
“One day the farmer said we must move off 
nis farm at the end of the month. We could 
not move because we had ne hemes to ge to. 
The farmer was angry and the police burned 
our homes down,” 
Mboma's life is a natural reflection af re- 
pression in South Africa. The illustrations 
are by Mboma and his friends, The language 
is forceful but easy te read, Highly recom- 
mended, 


good books for children 


Ravan Prees (Third World Publication) 
955. paperback 


Ed 
St, Lucia by Roger Clare 


Written from the point of view of a young St. 
Lucian bey. [tis a straightforward look at 
the island’s history, geography and economy. 
The illustrations are colourful but the book 
somehow has the feel of a school text. 

The only book | know of about St. Lucia 
which is written for this age group and 
therefore recommended. 

75p. paperback 


x 


The Gold Digger ~ 
The King's Picture 


Two picture boaks with bright colour illuse 
trations. Strangely the authetis and illus- 
traters are not credited, The Geld Digger 
is particularly geod, a traditional tale 
about a man whe meets the protector of the 
forest while he is digging for gold, He 
quickly learns about the evils of greed, 
Very exciting and the iNustrations are 
lovely, 


. The King’s Picture is good but not quite so 
_ exciting, again good illustrations 


Atoka Books (Terrapin) 75p. paperback 
¥ 


The Boor, The Crafty Tailor and The 


Bundle of Sticks by ’Kunle Akinsemoyin 
& Laeye Egunjobi 


Three stories which are emply and colour- 
fully illustrated, They are good tales as 
most traditional stories are. My only 
criticism is that sometimes the language 
is difficult; ‘“After protracted bargaining 
the chief agreed te have such a robe and 
he commissioned the tailor to start work.”’ 
Pretty difficult for a young child to read. 


Ateka Books (Terrapin) 95p. paperback 
NLM, 
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1, Annual membership of. the BOOKPLACE 
costs. . . . (waged) 
2, Percentage of our Urban Aid Budget 
to be cut (1981-2), 
3. Ne point to this one: 1/3 of 153 ; 
4. BOOKPLACE phone no. 70) - - « « 
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a. Find amount te be cut fro budget of 
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S STRUGGLES IN SOUT LeMDeN 1@5¢.1900, selections from original sources, 
Dave fuasell and Mike Tdhgies, published by Southwark.Lambeth History Workshop, 
56 Fearnley House, Vestry Rad, London SE 5. Frice £1.00 






fm important booklet on the neglegted history 
ea: South Londen, Taken largely from contemporary newspaper accounts between 
1648 and 1897, it ranges from the last Chartist meeting in Kennington(1648) 
through the Deptford Bread Riots of 1&6], organising among Battersea laundresses 





(1889) to protests on unemployment in Battersea in 1091. 
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PECKHAM WRITER'S GROUP 


meets every Tuesday @t 7.30 p.m, at THE BOOKPLACE, 


We meet in a casual, friendly atmosphere and discuss 
each other’s work, 


So far, we have produced two books of poetry: ‘Peckham 
Poets’ and ‘A Poem for all Reasons’, as well as a 1981 


calendar ‘Day In Day Out’, 

We also attend various readings - last year we read our 
work at the highly successful May Book Fair held on the 
Camden Estate (there will be another this year), and next 
week we are participating in the Brixton Arts Festival. 
Why not come along to one of our meetings? You will 
get a warm welcome » see you there! 


Steve Randall 











GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
chosen by 
The Bookplace Staff 


We have chosen books that Lit Ld 4 
reflect the lives of the. ae Hh 
majority of children or 
Show values that we feel 


are important, in Usa 
This selection of child Jo “ é 


i 
| 
rens books is now on sale 
in the bookshop. = 25p, S IPA ss 


SOUTHWARK UNEMPLOYED 
PEOPLES’ ACTION | 


6 PECKHAM HIGH STREET 
OPPOSITE THE BOOK PLACE 


ro meenecninntmcuetentenecearinstisaenstinrt rants ieecvesn ne naepninamncennsaneiienennmtenes Geet erw noite seul 
























If you join you can attend General Meetings and take 
part in the policy and decision-making, as well as 
the election of the Management Committee. There 
are four working groups (Education, Bookshop, 
Publishing and Finance). You would be welcome to 
their meetings (ask if interested). 









You will also get a copy of our booklist “Good Books 
for Children’’ and any other booklists as they come 
out. , 














Four times a year we will send you the ““Bookplace 
News” which will tell you about everything that is 
going on in the project plus articles and book reviews. 







You may alse book a small meeting room for a nominal 
fee, 







YOUR MEMBERSHIP FEE WILL HELP TO ENSURE THE 


FUTURE OF YOUR LOCAL BOOKSHOP 


I/we would like to become a member of the BOOKPLACE. 


Amount enclosed* £ 


eeteetene 


Please make cheques payable to Peckham Literacy Centre. 


NAME/ORGANISATION 


DEUHTTEEME ERLE RRA H ESE REE ENE Rete ekesenranes 


Address 


SERRE TERA HO REL AHEAD PREACH ORE ES AREER E HEREC E CERES FER ENOCRAOALES 








SEHR AERO SAAD A ES EH HER HCT COLES EPEROHE CMR RET ERE ORR OO EEL eee § 
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| “ORGANISATIONS: £7.50 INDIVIDUALS: £2.00 
| _UNWAGED: £1.00 








43 Peckham High Street, London SE15 





Telephone: 01-701.1757 






























Peckham Community Bookshop 


13 Peckham High Street, London SE15 
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EDITORIAL 


The past six months in the Book- 
place have been traumatic both 
for project workers and custo- 
mers. The shop has often 
resembled a building site - 
books covered in plaster dust, 
plastic sheeting covering shel- 
ving, gales blowing through 
exposed roofs and missing win- 
dows etc. - and we apologise to 
all our customers and students 
for the mess in the shop and 
stairways. The mess has been 
caused by the removal by GLC 
contractors of. drvyerot in the 
shop and elsewhere in the buil- 
ding. This work has been 
finished and so the mess in the 
shop is almost at an end. How 
ever there is still extensive 
work to be done in the rest of 
the building and this will not 
be finished for some time yet. 
We are hopeful about getting 
the money to pay for the essen- 
tial work: which still needs to 
be done, and the outcome will 
be much safer, healthier and 
more pleasant building for 
project workers, Bookplace cus- 
tomers and students. 


Among the many benefits of the 
refurbished building will be a 


HELLOS & 


HELLO... 


Judy Leslie (Youth & Schools 
Worker): Since last August Judy 
has boosted our work with young 
people and schools by handling 
their book orders & visiting 
schools to give talks & read- 
ings (not to mention stealing 

the show on LBC's Jellybone Jury!) 
She has plenty of ideas for dev- 
eloping this area of The Book- 
place's work, including more fac- 
ilities for young people at The 
Bookplace itself. 


Barbara Bloch (Education Worker): 
Barbara began teaching English and 
English as a Second Language (ESL) 
in January. Nikki Marriott was a 
hard act to follow (see "Goodbyes" ) 





Women's Resources Room, for 
which we have a definite promise 
of a grant from Southwark 
Women's Committee. The room 
will contain a library of women's 
books and materials providing 
advice and support, space for 
education classes which cater 
specifically for women and, at 
other times, a space for the 

use of other women who use the 
project. 


The grant from Southwark Women's 
Committee will refurbish a dere- | 
lict room in the building for | 
this purpose and we hope to get 

a further grant from the GLC 

Women's Committee to equip this 

room. We intend to have the 

room ready for use by April/May 

this year. 


Once again, can we take this 
opportunity to thank our custo- 
mers for their continued support 
for the project over the past 
few months while the shop has 


been in such a bad state and we 
apologise for any inconvenience 
caused by the dirt and mess. 

We hope that you will bear with 
us until all the work is com- 
plete. 


GOODBYES 


but people have already stopped 
talking about "Nikki's replacement". 
Now we must stop losing your 
precious ESL tapes, Barbara! 


Mary Hartley (Creche/Admin Worker): 
Mary took over last September. Not | 
only are Matthew, Jerome & the . 
other kids very happy about it, not 

to mention the registers & enrol- 

ment forms, but Mary's commitment 

to The Bookplace as a whole justif- 

jes her loathing of the term "Part- 
Timer". More power, say we, to the 
"Full-time persons who are only 

on the premises some of the time!" 


Jo Carter (Tutor): Jo moseyed in to 
plug a gap in the English classes 
last September. Now it's hard to 
imagine Mondays, Wednesdays & 
Thursdays without him. 


Leroy Dunbar (Community Work 
Student): Leroy lives locally and 
is studying at Bulmershe College, 
Reading. He is on placement with us 
combining getting to know what we 
are all up to with helping to 
co-ordinate the '83 Bookfair. 


Betty Hammond (Tutor): Betty is a 
temporary tutor in the Drop-In 
Maths class. She (and Matthew - see 
above!) got to know us in the 
Return-to-Study classes. 


Verna Lindsay (Bookshop Worker): 
Verna combines working in the shop 
with getting a general training in 
different aspects of work at The 
Bookplace. She too got to know us 
as a Return-to-Study student. 


Rowena Macfarlane (Tutor): Camb- 
ridge House's Toss is our gain, at 
least for a short time. Rowena is 
temporary tutor in English classes. 


GOODBYE... 


Nikki Marriott (Education Worker): 
Nikki, John and Tanya were the 
driving force of The Bookplace's 
first five years. Nikki played a 
dynamic part in everything we do, 
including a lot of "bits & pieces" 
jobs often outside her immediate 
brief - and still found the time, 
energy and good humour to give the 
rest of us a hand. What more can we 
say in such a short space? She has 
gone to work at Vassall Neighbourh- 
ood Centre. 


Tanya Whitty (Education Worker): 
Tanya was a founder member of The 
Bookplace. She played a vital part 
in setting us up and especially in 
developing the Education Project. 
She was also very active in every 
part of our publishing work, from 


writing to paste-up to sending off 
the parcels. Students, tutors and 
fellow-workers find The Bookplace 
a different project without her. 
This newsletter includes some of 
her impressions of the early days. 
Tanya has left to be Campaign 
Officer for Southwark Council's 
Women's Equality Unit. 


Judy Woodman (Tutor): Judy's exp- 
erjence and personality played a 
large part in many a successful 
English class. We wish her luck in 
her new job as Southwark AEI's 
Community Education Worker for the 
Nunhead area. 


Sue Bailey (Tutor): Sue's quiet 
understanding of people's diffic- 
ulties with Maths helped many stud- 
ents gain the confidence and skill 
to overcome whatever problems they 
brought to the Drop-In classes. She 
was quite good at cashing up in the 
shop as well! She left in January 
to go up the Amazon. 


Rosie Fooks (Tutor): Rosie was only 
with us a short time, but her comm- 
itment to the students in the Eng- 
lish classes was much appreciated. 
Sorry you couldn't go on giving up 
all those evenings, Rosie! 


Jane Marriott (Tutor): Jane came to 
fill in for a term as ESL tutor, 
from last September, but she did 
much more than fill in, as even the 
bare attendance figures show. We 
look forward to keeping in touch 
with her. 


Marina Smith (Creche/Admin Worker): 
Marina Teft last August after a 
spell as Creche/Admin worker. She 
was also an enthusiastic and active 
long-term member of the Peckham 
Writers Group. She has gone to live 
in Sweden. 


Hello Goodbye. 


John Lennon and Paul McCartney 


©Copyright 1967 Northern Songs Limited, 24 Bruton Street, London Wi. 
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stop— I say go—___ go 90 





FINANCE REPORT 


PECKHAM LITERACY CENTRE 
PROVISIONAL BUDGET 1983/84 - BEST ESTIMATES 


INCOME : 
Urban Aid - LBS 2), 200 
GLAA 4,500 
ILEA Maintenance Grant 3,000 
ILEA Fees 14,000 
ILEA Youth Office 700 
Urban Aid - ILEA 14,000 
Income from Booksales & 
Publishing Project 11,000 
Interest 500 
Other Fundraising 10,000 
83,200 
EXPENDITURE 
Salaries 86,168 
Repairs to Premises 1,000 
Running Expenses - heat, light, 
stationery, rates, etc. 7,500 
Postage 1,200 
Literacy Materials & Equipment 1,000 
Cleaning Materials, Tea, Coffee,etc. 500 
Other 500 
97,868 
Projected Deficit For Year 16,668 


At the moment we have a projected deficit of 
£16,668 for 1983/84. Tne funding for the 
Youth and Schools Work has run out and we 
are approaching both the CRE and the GLC 
Ethnic Minorities committee for funding for 
this post. The Publishing Project is badly 
under-funded and we have no funding at all 
for the finance and administration which is 
essential for the proper running of the 
project. We are approaching several sources 
of funding for these posts, but we have no 
guarantee that we can raise the money for 
any of this work. If this funding is not 
forthcoming the project will be in serious 
aifficulties during the financial year 
1983/84. We hope to be able to report 
better news in our next newsletter regarding 
our financial position. 


THOUGHTS OF A HAPPY CUSTOMER 


Of course they only asked me 
because they thought I'd be 
nice to them. Or maybe it was 
to get me inside the shop again 
so I'll spend more money on the 
lovely books they seduce me 
with. Or maybe its because they 
know I'm a budding writer just 
waiting to be invited by the 
Pulbishing Project to write a 
book which will get the Booker 
Prize in 1984. 


Enough of their fantasies - I'm 
supposed to be telling what it 
feels like being a customer of 
the place. Basically, I find 
the place very friendly and also 
crowded full of books in quite 

a chaotic way. It's really 
quite hard to find what you want 
on your own, but workers are 
always very helpful. Their 
ultimate, wonderful Tine when 
they can't find the book you're 


looking for that they know they've 


seen around is that they'll go 
and have a look backstage. This 
involves a tour through the 
building-site they have had 


there for what feels like a year. 


(Perhaps the dreaded rot has 
crépt in.the ,"Fungus" books, or 
perhaps builders like books). 
This offer/exercise gives you 
plenty of time to be seduced by 
the other books that are around. 


I particularly like the Chil- 
dren's Books section. I'm so 
envious of what kid's books are 
like these days that I've deci- 
ded to have a story book shelf 
at my house. Many might think 
this is altruism on my part, 
towards the local neighbourhood 
kids. Don't be deceived. Its 
a chance for me to have sneaking 
reads of books that I'm "much 
too old.for". 


I've also been impressed with 
the book ordering service. If 
1t"s in print they’1l? get it for 
you - and usually within 2 - 3 
weeks (0.K. folks, I'd forgotten 
about the one exception that 
took 2 months.) 


ao 


I think I'd like to see more 
reviews of recent books, par- 
ticularly the extensive women's 
literature section. Also, once 
the builders have gone hunting 
rot elsewhere maybe the workers 
could have a careful look at 
shop layout. Perhaps a few cus- 
tomers could help give advice. 


If you haven't read a book rec- 
ently you should. If you have 
you should still pop into 
London's friendliest bookshop 
(it's the only one I visit) for 
a fine selection of local and 
international best sellers , 
brought to you with warmth and 
care by the Bookplace workers. 
(cecil B. de MI1le couldn't 
have done better for a closing 
credit, eh? 


Stephen Lancashire 





THE FIRST FIVE YEARS... 


IN THE BEGINNING 


The first book I ever sold 

was off a stall outside the 
public toilets in Holly Grove 
in September 1978. It was the 
first venture of the Book- 
place Steering Committee. We 
equipped ourselves with a box 
of books borrowed from Center- 
prise and a fistful of hastily 
produced leaflets telling 


people that Peckham's Community 
Bookshop was opening on Noven- 
ber 12th. We even had a typist 
there ready to type out any 
literary gems that local people 
might be carrying around with 
them. One little girl asked 

to have a love letter typed, we 
sold a few books and I thought 
it was wonderful, even though 

I couldn't get the money to add 
up right at the end. 


The leaflets about the November 
opening were optimistic. At 
that time we had no shop and we 
were in the usual "Catch 22" 
position - no premises without 
money, no money without premi- 
ses. But three weeks from the 
date we had set we heard that 
the Council had agreed to lease 
13 Peckham High Street at a 
peppercorn rent. 


Euphoria at this decision was 
short-lived. The shop had been 
an illegal drinking club: up- 
stairs, the window panes and 
most of the walls were painted 
black or dark purple; the bar 
was still covered in half- 
empty bottles and glasses; the 
staircase and several rooms 
were blocked with bottles and 
cans roughly packed into hun- 
dreds of black plastic bags 
and the floor of the shop was 
carpeted with broken glass and 
rubbish. Schweppes gave us 
£40 for empty bottles, 4 tons 
of rubbish were taken to the 
tip, and that was just the 
beginning. 


Repairs, painting and book- 
shelves, electricity, a carpet, 


a phone, a till - the things 

to be done in three weeks seem- 
ed endless and impossible. 

No one had ever run a shop 
before, so John rushed round 
talking to friendly booksellers. 
Most worrying of all, there 

was no money, just a vague pro- 
mise from the Arts Council. 


The day before the opening we 
borrowed £1,000 and drove down 


to a wholesaler for the first 
stock. At the same time a 
small army of people, adults 
and children were still clear- 
ing, painting, laying the car- 
pet and putting in the lights. 
Local schoolchildren brought 
us paintings for the walls and 
the place began to look a bit 
like a bookshop. 


The Grand Opening was scheduled 
for 2 p.m. on Saturday. Coun- 
cillor Ann Ward cut the tape 
and made a speech, then hund- 
reds of people flooded in. The 
children were offered a ride on 
the Dracula Fun Bus lent by 
Inter-Action. They were given 
a complete Horror Show, per- 
formed on the top of the 
blacked-out bus as it was going 
round the estates of Peckham. 
It was terrifying but those 
kids who were brave enough to 
open their eyes loved it. When 
I got back to the shop the 
crowds were gone, the tea and 
cake was finished and the new 
till was full of money! 


We shut the door and sat round 
the little table in the window 
exhausted. Suddenly someone 
produced a bottle of champagne 
which we drank out of plastic 
cups to the toast of: "Here's 
to the next five years!” 


And now, five years later, I 
look at the Bookplace and I see 
the shop always full of people 
of all ages and races, children 
sitting reading, women exchang 

ing their second-hand 
books, teachers coming for ad- 
vice about multi-racial mater- 
lals. 


I see the 25 classes running 
each week full of adult stu- 
dents determined to get an edu- 
cation and a chance of training. 
I see the 11 books we have pub- 
lished, all written by local 
working people. I think of all 
the friencs I have made through 
the Bookplece. 

But I also feel, as I fill in 
my umpteenth grant application, 
a sense of injustice and exhaus- 
tion. Over the last five years 
we have built up a project in 
Peckham that, despite its many 
faults, serves the people of 
the area and, I think, makes 
many lives fuller and happier. 
And yet still so much energy 
has to go into fighting for 
every penny needed to run the 
project. 


Perhaps, one day 


Tanya Whitty 


AND ANOTHER VIEW 


I remember the Bookplace as an 
idea that a few of us bandied 
about for quite a while, im- 
pressed by the example of 
Centerprise but without a clue 
how to go about these things. 
Children's reading and chil- 
dren's writing were my main 
interests at the time, but 
others had different concerns 
and somehow we just came to- 
gether. I remember Rosemary 
Eggar, a worker at Cambridge 
House Literacy Scheme, saying 
in a pub one day "It's no good 
talking about it, do something." 
And but for that the idea would 
have probably gone the way of 
most ideas. It didn't, and a 
year later the Bookplace was 
open. A packed meeting at 
Cambridge House, which Ken 
Worpole from Centerprise spoke 
at, was an inspiration. It was 
hard to believe so many pecple 
can work together so hard and 
dedicatedly, and I found myself 
being carried away on the tide 
of enthusiasm. When I resigned 
my teaching job to be able to 
spend more time on the project, 
I remember my headmaster Saying, 
“I'm sure you'll regret this 
decision" - but I didn't then 
and never have. 





The best part began with the 
discovery of the empty shop, 
while prowling round the back 
yards of Peckham High Street: 
I remember exploring the red- 
lit room where the club had 
been, expecting to be jumped 
at any time! Hours spent in 
Council offices trying to get 
them to let us have the place. 
Days spent with schoolchildren 
moving rubbish, with numerous 
volunteers painting walls and 
varnishing shelves, with John 
and Lynn Street knocking down 
partitions and building new 
ones (with the aid of Eric 
Snowball's D.I.Y. manual). week- 
ends that Paul Horrocks and 
John Macarthy spent rewiring 
the whole building. The thought 
of publishers reps sitting 
round the telephone in a pile 
of rubble still amuses me. 


The efforts of 1977 were follow- 
ed by many more over the years 
- the opening of the literacy 
scheme, largely as a result of 
Tanya's toil, the decoration of 
more rooms, constant new acti- 
vities and courses, all have 
made the Bookplace an exciting 
place to be. But there is con- 
stant pressure to keep this up 
to change and innovate; and I 
think many community projects 
must walk this tightrope between 
excitement and pressure that 
leads to complete collaapse. 
We've never gone under and I 
hope we never shall. I feel 
the current improvements to the 
building will give us yet more 
impetus, and more excitement 
ahead. 

John Willis 
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. WHAT'S ALL THIS THEN? 


"All this' is-a Southwark Police 
Monitoring Committee, a one- 
year project set up by Southwark 
Black Workers' Group to keep an 
independent account of police 
activities in the area, and 
campaign for accountability of 
the police to the community 
they are supposed to serve. 
Quite a chunk of our rates go 
to the Met, yet our elected lo- 
cal authorities have no say at 
allin how that money is spent, 
in what tactics are employed, 
in affairs of discipline, cor- 
ruption, racism Jin the force, 
and so on. If you have any re- 
portor complaint, get in touch 
with Errol Reid at Southwark 
Council for Community relations 
352/4 Camberwell New Road, 
Camberwell Green, S.E.5. 

(Tel. 274 8793) 








and photographed. 


take action. 


Contact the Police Monitoring Officer if: 


1. You have been stopped at a road check. 
2.You have been finger-printed and photographed. 
Your young child has been held, finger-printed 


4. You have been allegedly assaulted by the police. 
Your house was searched without your permission. 


6. You have reported an incident to the police 
and they have taken no action, or refused to 


You have been racially or sexually assaulted 
and the police have taken no action. 


You have been detained by the police and de- 
prived of your liberty without veing charged. 


co 





Erroll Reid writes... 


The Police Monitoring Project 
of Southwark is now operating 
from 352-354 Camberwell New Rd. 
The project is funded by the 
GLC and aims to ensure that the 
police are accountable to the 
community they police. 


This initiative is not interfe- 
rence or anti-police. The pol- 
ice need firm support. They 
need the community behind them. 
The community is more aware of 
what is taking place within it- 
self than the police. The ideal 
is one of partnership. 


Southwark Black Workers Group 

have formed a Police Monitoring 
Committee who are ordinary mem- 
bers of the community who live 
and work in Southwark. Menber- 
ship is open to anyone who wishes 
to contribute, whatever their 


political or religious persuasion. 


The Police Monitoring Committee 
will seek to strengthen the rule 
of law. Our motto sums up our 
aim and objective: "We must 
assist the law to serve the 
higher aims of justice, right, 
and truth." 



















Errol Reid 


YOUTH & SURVIVAL 


Huge numbers of young people 
leave school without many basic 
skills - reading, the ability 
to write letters, fill in forms, 
add up figures, find their way 
around and so on and so forth. 
It's no worse now than it ever 
has been, except that now, the 
Consumer Society purports to 
offer so much, and exploits so 
much, and puts so many in the 
dole queue, that a young per- 
son's "failure" is so much more 
apparent. 


At the same time, school leavers 
won't come alaong to a basic 
education project, even the 
Bookplace, and say "I need help 
with reading" just like that: 
it's a very humiliating thing 
for a 16/17/18 year old, or 

for that matter, someone still 
at school, to do. We've tried 
to run youth groups at the 
Bookplace, but although they've 
often been full we've felt we 
haven't really delivered; to 
create the right environment in 
two hours a week, with only 2 
tutors to a large group of 
strangers, just hasn't worked 
as it ‘should. 


So we started to campaign for 
more awareness of the issue in 
the youth service; for literacy 
provision in youth projects 
where workers and youths would 
not be strangers, where the 
environment was secure, and not 
separated from their other inte- 
rests. This would of course 
have to be done carefully - no- 
body wants their friends to 

know they have a reading prob- 
lem. Together with Teenage 
Information Network and Cambridge 
House, we organised a training 
course for youth workers in Oct- 
ober. Despite a complete lack 
of publicity from the Youth 
Office it was quite successful 





and the youth workers that 
attended have taken up the issue 
with their fellow workers in 
Southwark in the hope of per- 
Sauding the Youth Office to do 
something. Meanwhile, we want 
to support any plans to start 
sessions in youth clubs. 


Ideas welcome! 


John Willis 


YOUTH & SCHOOLS WORK 


I see my job at the Bookplace as 
a many sided one which seeks 
primarily to develop an aware- 
ness among young people of the 
work, aims and objectives of the 
Bookplace and of the project as 
a whole. To date this has been 
achieved by frequent visits to 
schools which is a good way to 
meet and talk with groups of 
young people and also mean that 
I am in constant touch with 
teachers, some of whom are 
already familiar with the aims 
and objectives of the Bookplace. 


During my visits to schools, I 
try to stimulate young people's 
interest in books by reading 
material that they may not have 
come across and to encourage 
them to write for an audience 
for possible publication by 
Peckham Publishing Project. 
Although many of them feel this 
to be an impossible task, after 
they have read the locally publ- 
ished books which I show them 
they feel that they too may be 
able to contribute. They are 
encouraged by the youth of some 
of the authors and that these 
authors are also local people. 
Most of the young people are 
only exposed to the established 
English language writers and our 
objective is to introduce the 
wide range of material available 
from new and more established 
black writers such as Michael 
Anthony, Farrukh Dhondy, V.S. 
Naipaul, C.L.R.James, Buchi Eme- 
cheta, etc. These visits result 
usually in visits to the project 
by the young people who are keen 
to familiarise themselves with 
the Bookplace; we have about one 
visit per week. 


As a result of my visits, some 
schools have decided to set up 
their own bookshops. To this 
end consultation is made with me 
and parties of children repres- 
entative of different age groups 
come to the Bookplace to make 
their selection. This guaran- 
tees that all tastes are catered 
for and has proved very success- 
Fuls 
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Apart from advice about books 
ana setting up bookshops, teach- 
ers also involve me in other 
sorts of school activities. 

More recently I was invited to 
give a talk on folk festivals in 
the West Indies and I am pres- 
ently involved with a party of 
young women from a local school 
in a project relating to sit- 
uations in which young working- 
class women find themselves; 
specifically, problems with boys 
sex, contraception, jobs, unem- 
ployment, parents expectations, 
race and religion. 


The nature of my work means that 
much time had to be put aside 
for researching of books in 
order to facilitate proper ad- 
vice given to teachers, parents 
and the children themselves. 

One very important aspect also 
is visiting local youth centres, 
clubs, schools and other estab- 
lishments just making myself 
known to youth leaders, teachers 
community workers amd other 
people who live and work in the 
community. 


I also supervise bookstalls in 
school nurseries and other 
venues as are required from time 
to time. 


To date most of my work has been 
with schools where I've worked 
with children and youth from the 
4-16 age groups. Although I've 
enjoyed this to a large extent I 
feel that it has its limitations 
My work has been mainly of an 
outreach nature and I feel 
strongly that more work should 
be done in the Bookplace with 
youth. 


Judy Leslie 





—- 


Peckham Writers 


The group meets on Monday evenings at 7.30 in the 
Bookplace. Our beliefs are closely aligned with 
those of the Bookplace and we are a natural exten- 
S100 OT. ite Tunetions 


Warm Full Moon Night 


She has the texture of velvet 

I want it in my soul 

She has tne ease of summer flowers 
From the knowledge that she's whole 
She has the moon to herself 

On the cushion of her sky 

If I told her I was jealous 

She'd respond "But who am I?" 


Alison Clayburn 


Untitled 


You seem to wrench me from my senses 
Drain tie of compassion 
And leave me desolute 
With only enough sanity left for ne, 
And then as you rightly know 
I am easier to handle 
Easier to threaten 
Easier to force compromise upon 
Easier to be bought and sold, 
My chains are my weaknesses 
And my slavery, the price of your freedom. 


Lee Bartlett 


We welcome new members, so if you have an inter- 
est in writing, which you would like to expand, 
please come along. 


For further information contact either: 


Lee Bartlett 701-4409 
or The Bookplace 701-1757 


1] 


part of London from 1900-'45 comp- 
iled by Peckham People's History 
(see Alf Slater's report); When I 
First Came...(working title only), a 
collection of writing about coming 
to Britain; and Stories from the 
Street (working title), a book of 
short stories set in the Bermondsey 
of the 1920's. We also have ideas 
for another collection of writing, 
mainly by women, from our Return-to- 
Study students. Other manuscripts 
being worked on are George Richards' 
(b.1914) account of his early life 
in Jamaica and a large file of poems 
Dy local writers. 


Publishing Project 





Since the last newsletter, we have 


published three books and begun a The Peckham Publishing Project is 
series of poster-poems by local open to all local people who share 
writers and illustrators. The books The Bookplace's aims and objectives. 
are On the Roof, a story for 10-16 We welcome new members to help read 
year olds set in a South London and comment on the writing submitted. 
school; How to Make a Book, a basic We recently passed manuscript number 
guide to producing anything from a 150, so there is plenty for every- 


leaflet to a full-scale book written one! You would also take part in our 
from our own hard-earned experience; monthly meetings to decide what we 


and Never Trust a Camel, a trad- should publish and work in groups on 
itional Asian story for young chil- the design and preparation of books 
dren written in modern English by For the printers. If you would like 
Hina Shah, a local schoolgirl. to give it a try, contact Richard at 


The series of poster-poems is called The Bookplace. 
Off the Wall; titles out so far are 
Dog Shit Alley and Daddy. 


Publications in the pipeline include . 
The Times of Our Lives, an anthology Here are some press reviews 
of writing about childhood in this of our most recent books... 


CITY 
LTS 





BOOKS 


"Oh no, you never mean to do anything do 
you? You bleedin’ little sambos. 

Patrick was angry now “Don't call me 
that!” he shouted 

“Tl call you what | bleedin’ well lke About 
time a spade was called a spade “ 

From this confrontation with a drunken 
foreman in charge of repair work on his South 
London school. Patrick gets driven trom 
alarming, to almost disastrous adventure, in 
the Peckham Publishing Project's most recent 
offering -- a story for 10-16 year olds entitled 
‘On the Roof’ Written by schoolteacher 
Graham Jameson. with help from the 
Peckham Publishing Project. loca! kids 
Parents and teachers, it is peopled with racist 
villains, sarcastic teachers. concerned 
teachers, exasperated parents and, in short 
the jumble of adults with which most children 
are familiar — no mad professors a la Enid 
Blyton. or sinister, foreign spies — and its 
protagonist is a schoolboy. who gets himself 
into trouble, andout, by climbing onto the root 
of his school with some mates 

Despite the realistic and contemporary 
background, however, ‘On the Roof’ is a tradi 
tional adventure — plausible, eminantly read 
able, but more concerned with such personal 
issues aS Courage-versus-bravado than social 
comment or analysis. This is not to detract 
from its value as a story with which most urban 
thildren (black or white, though probably 
boys) will find it easy to identify. More revolu 
tionary, however, than the text. is the fact that 
the book has been produced (with excellent 
Nlustrative photographs) of. by and for a 
community whose concerns are either ignored 
or belittled by mainstream, commercial 
Publishing. (Harriett Gilbert) 
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Smiling through — Hina 
Shah. Photo by George 


Pead 











DEPTFORD AND PECKHAM. 
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a camel 


PECKHAM schoolgirl 
Hina Shah has written 


down a traditional Indian- 


tale which has been told in 
her family for generations. 


The 13-year-old pupil of St 
Saviour’s and St Olave's 
School, in New Kent Road, 
Southwark, heard the story 


, when it was being told to her 


(wo younger sisters. 

Her version of the cau- 
tionary tale about a selfish 
camel has just been published 
by the Peckham Bookplace. 
It’s called Never Trust a 
Camel. 

“My grandmother passed it 
on to my mother and she told 
it lo my younger sisters,” said 
Hina, of Clifton Way. 

Hina's grandmother tuld the 
story in Urdu, but her mother 
related it in Pasi 

ay Nv ening to the 
story,”” said H a. 

She added: **I just liked the 
way my mother was telling it. 
She was telling it and my 
sisters were listening careful- 
ly." 

The story is aimed at four to 
ten-year-olds. It's a charming 
tale about Ahmed, a little 
Arabic boy, and his friend Mr 
Camel. 


by Julian Cole 


With friends like Mr 
Camel, Ahmed certainly 
doesn’t need enemies. The two 
trek into the desert and at 
night put up a small tent. 


Crisps 


Mr Camel eats Ahmed's 
crisps and then forces him out 
of his tent. He does this by 
first putting in his head, then 
his neck, front legs, humps, 
hack legs and tail. 

By the end of the story, Mr 
Camel is snug and warm in the 
tent while Ahmed is cold and 
shivering outside. 

The tale ends with Ahmed 
muttering to himself: ‘Never 
Trust a Camel."* 

Hina wrote the story to tell 
children about her back- 

ground, She said: ‘'Il didn't 
think we had got enough books 
talking about other cultures."* 

She has included details 
about her religion. Before 
leaving on his adventure, 
Ahmed says goodbye to his 
mother **who was just about to 
Ro to the mosque, which is 


Southwark 


where Muslims go to pray"’ 
She hopes this will tell 





young children something 2% 


about the traditional Muslim 
way of life. 

Peckham Bookplace worker 
Richard Gray said: “It's an 
Asian tale, but it's certainly 
not just aimed at Asian chil- 
dren. It's for all kids."* 

Richard was keen to publish 
the story as soon as he saw 
Hina’ 's hand-written original. 

“We wanted to publish it 
with its original colour draw- 
ings, but that would have been 
to expensive,"* he said. 

Instead, he asked Hina to 
supply scraper-board drawings 
for the book, 

Hina was helped by 
schoolfriends, including 
I3-year-old Lisa Rice who 
drew the camel picture shown 
on the right. 

The book cover was drawn 
by Hina's sister Aneela, 15, 

Hina has added some details 
to the story, like Ahmed's 
packet of crisps and a book he 
carries called How to Put Up 
a Tent. 

“But the idea's still the 
same,"* she said. “I wanted to 
write about Muslims and tell 
people about a different cul- 
ture without making it bor- 
ing.” 


Mr Camel, Ahmad’s selfish friend, as drawn by 
13-year-old Lisa Rice, also a pupil at St Saviour's 
and St Olave's School. Never Trust a Came! by 
Hina Shab is published by the Peckham 
Bookplace, Peckham High Street. It costs 65p and 
is available from the Bookplace. Peckham 
Bookplace publishes writings for and by the 
people of Peckham 
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How to make a book 


WHAT better way for 
Peckham Bookplace to 
celebrate. its fifth birthday 
than by -bringing out a 
booklet called “How to 

‘Make a Book?”. 
ee shop, at 13 Peck- 
Street, ~is me 


‘ae base for: Peckham Pu 


lishing Project, wiih bh hi 
so far brought out 11 
pamphlets or ‘short books 
by, and for, local people. 
The group’s latest 
publication.aims to draw 


-on lessoris learned the hard 
- Way: in am ee 


from 
the benefits of Biu-Tack 
adhesive:— (looks like old 


chewing gum!” 


money - 


It’s a handy do-it-your- 
self gee es ona ‘ent 
an let ori . 

yc ILEA conte 


oa Wiiting and Publishing 


din Adult Literacy’. 


“Our experience “has. 
shown us that anyone can 
make a- book given a litte 
‘and: time: and the 
feeling that they want 
others t to their writ- 
ing,” say thie authors, 


With: this in Mind, the 


2A-page booklet has sugges-. 


tions to make about finan- 
cial. mattérs as well as 


about the more technical 


nyse of printing. It 
costs 70p. ~ 





PECKHAM PEOPLE’S HISTORY 





The Peckham People's History 
Group meets every Tuesday fort- 
night at the Bookplace. The 
main function of the group is 
to encourage us to research our 
minds and submit writing about 
our young lives and growing-up 
period. The period to be 
covered is from the early nine- 
teen hundreds to the late for- 
ties, approximately fifty years. 
A collection of the writings 
will be published soon by the 
Peckham Publishing Project. 


I have been a member of the 
group from its inception; it 

has been a rewarding and stim- 
ulating experience for me. 

The many writings submitted by 
people of their personal recol- 
lections have been both graphic 
and factual and of a very high 
quality. The group is broad 
based and covers most areas in 
Southwark. This makes it inter- 
esting and inforiative to all 
concerned. The Tuesday meetings 
always justify the remark that 
is so often associated with nos- 


talgia: "There's a lot of it 
about." . 
Yes, there is more of it about 


and 
jt than rosy 


than we at first realised, 
there is more to 


memories; the work of the group 
and the thoughts and recollec- 
tions of its members about what 
the "good old days" were really 
like have interested local 
schools and the "media". During 
the year, members have been in- 
vited to give talks and answer 
questions at Peckham Girls' 
School. The genuine response 
and interest displayed by the 
children was a pleasant and en- 
couraging feature of these 
visits. Jim Allen's collection 


of "Momentoes from Yesteryear" 
was a fascinating highlight. 
Radio London, the Foco Novo 
Theatre Group and associates 
from Channel 4 have all enlist- 
ed the aid of the group's mem- 
ories for projects for the 
"media" as well. 


My path to the Bookplace and 

the subsequent group was by 

sheer coincidence and the chance 
remark. One feels that this 
could equally apply to the 

other members; just such a 
coincidence usually results in 
success, and for the past year 
this is what the Peckham People's 
History Group has achieved. 


Alf Slater 


EDUCATION PROJECT 


Around 150 students come to classes for adults in English and Maths 


at the Bookplace. 
some impressions of the classes:- 


MY FIRST LITERACY CLASS 


The night when I came I was so 
nervous because I thought tea- 
chers would be horrible as when 
I was at school, the teachers 
used to stand behind you and if 
you make a mistake they would 
poke you in the back. I thought 
it would be very hard work, and 
tne teachers would give you the 
work and leave you on your own 
to get on with it, but it was 
not so, they try to. give you 

all the help they can. 

I was surprised to see so many 
people there. It was between 

15 to 20 of us, both the tea- 
chers and pupils are very friend- 
ly, they make you feel at home. 
When it's time to go home you 
don't want to leave. 


Vic 
I came here to learn to read 
and write. I want to learn to 
fill forms, it's hard to read 
and write. Sometimes I get 
letters from home. I have to 
wait for someone to read it for 
me. Also at work, when they 
put something on the board ] 
want to read it too. I can feel 


very bad but I always pretend 
I am clever. 


Marie 
MY LITERACY 


My first time I came to the 
Bookplace I was very nervous 
until I see the rest of the 
classes I know that I am not 

the only one. Then I was intro- 
duced to the rest of the class. 


G. Elliott 


I used to go to school before 
now but because of teddyboys 

I had to stop. I think the 
school is a good thing. It has 
helped many people acquire the 
skill of reading and writing. 
This I am very grateful for. 


Leonora 
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Here are a few of their reasons for coming and 


THE BOOKPLACE means everything 
to me because I need to learn 
to read and write. I need, in 
the future to be independent 

as soon as possible. I will be 
very happy if I learn. 


Franco 
MY FIRST CLASS 


I was very nervous and shakey 
to read but I was determined 
to read and write. 


Muriel Curniffe 


My reasons for wanting an edu- 
cation seem to me so impossible, 
but a natural stubbord streak 

in me refuses to accept this. 


I want to go to Open University 
and take a degree in Divinity. 
I know that to be accepted in 
this profession would be very 
difficult. The other subject 
I feel very strongly about is 
child welfare and I would love 
to learn a lot more of what is 
required in order to become 
more involved in this type of 
work. 


So in order to reach the neces- 
sary qualifications required I 
need to go back to the basics. 
The Bookplace I feel will give 
me the basic ground-work and 
lay the foundations for me. 


Aalthough I might never achieve 
this ambition, just the fact 
that in trying I have improved 
myself, that in itself will be 
something. 


The constant questions that my 
children put to me need answers 
and, in order to satisfy them, 
I need to learn myself. The 
only way I can do this is by 
receiving help with my own 
questions. 


So here we are, right back at 
the beginning, I need help. 
Still I will go on and, who 
knows, one day - maybe! 

Nar 


MY FIRST LITERACY CLASS 


I was very nervous when I went 
to my first class, but when I 
found that there were others 
like myself I didn't feel so 
bad. I wanted to learn so much 


as I lost so much time at school. 


It was good to know it was for 
everybody. There is no pres- 
sure on you which I am glad 
about as I would be in tears. 


I think the people at the Book- 
place are a lovely crowd. 


Marilyn 


The first literacy class I 
attended was in August last 
year and I don't think I have 
ever felt so welcome. 


The reasons for attending Eng- 
lish and Maths classes for me 
were that I wanted to further 

my knowledge and improve my wri- 
ting, reading and speiling. I 
also wanted to get into further 
Nurse Training, which has come 
about since attending these 
classes. 


I have seen an improvement in 
my writing, especially writing 
essays which, at one time, I 
found very difficult to do. 


I think classes at the Bookplace 
are run extremely well. Tea- 
chers understand everyone's 
needs and so it encourages 
people to feel relaxed. The 
atmosphere here is very good 

and no one feels left out. The 
Bookplace means a great deal to 
me, not only do I learn a lot 
but also I can meet a variety 

of people in the same situation 
as myself. It is also a place 
where I can get infortiation 
about the area I live in. 

Places like the Bookplace differ 
from Colleges. Colleges don't 
seem to understand individual 


needs and can discourage PEOpIE 


from attending. 


I don't think one could make 
the Bookplace different or 
better although I'm sure extra 
money and equipment would, no 
doubt, help tu niaintain the 


standard. Janek 


NUMERACY: 
Maths Sessions for Adults 


we have now been running our 
drop-in sessions for two years, 
and the funds for this (from 
the Adult Literacy and Basic 
Skills Unit) have now finished. 
However, we have high hopes of 
an Urban Aid grant through the 
ILEA to continue them from 
Easter. 


Most people who use the sessions 
want to improve so that they 

can get a‘ job or get-a training 
course; but some would just Tike 
to be able to handle money 
better, or measurements; and 
some would like to go on and 

do an exam. 


We are thinking of introducing 
new topics in maths, particu- 
larly a course on ‘imaths in 
newspaper statistics' or some- 
thing similar. And we would 
like to buy a microcomputer to 
extend the possibilities further; 
but this will need money and 
time to set up - anyone with 
experience in this field would 
be welcomed. 


The ILEA classes are running as 
before, with Sue Youthed and 
Lesley Lake as the day-time 
tutors; and John Maclean and Jo 
Bradford in the evening, with 
Ssue Youthed teaching an advanced 
group. Jo has been away sick 
for a term: we are glad to see 
ner back, and warmly thank 
Cheryl Croydon for putting in 
so much work in substituting 
for her. 


John Willis 
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NUMBERS IN NEWSPAPERS 


The 'Return to Study' group has been looking at the way 


numbers are included in newspaper articles. 
is almost meaningless to most of us. 


Southwark’s population is falling— 





SOUTHWARK’S 
population fell by a 
fifth, or $53,000, to 
209,735 during the 
1970s, latest figures 
reveal, 

Pensioners now make 
up 18.7 per cent of the 
population compared to 
16.4 per cent in 1971, 
while the number of 
people in the 35-60 age 
bracket has dropped 
from 16.6 per cent to 


13.7 per cent of the 
population. 

The figures, from the 
1981 national census, 
show that Southwark 
has the smallest 
population of the four 
South London 
boroughs. 

Wandsworth’s 
ee is 252,000, 

ambeth 244,100 and 
Lewisham 230,500. 

The census also re- 


veals that North South- 
wark has a particularly 
high number of 
pensioners. In River- 
side ward, a quarter of 
its 7,132 population 
have reached retire- 
ment age- 

Children in the five- 
to-15 age group has fal- 
len from 16.6 per cent 
of the population, the 
census reveals. 

But the area with the 








highest proportion of 
children are in a belt 
across the centre of the 
borough, taking in Lid- 
dle, Burgess, Friary 
and Faraday wards. 
People of West In- 
dian origin account for 
10,079 of Southwark’s 
population and people 
from the Irish Republic 
stands at 7,516, says 
the report. 
Southwawrk’s 






This cutting 


206,165 residents live 
in 83,127 households. 
Just under 65 per cent 
of them live in council 
dwellings, while only 15 


per cent are owner 
occupiers. 
The census also 


shows that the number 
of houscholds without 
a car has fallen from 
67.5 per cent to 61.4 
per cent. 


But after some discussion we made some sense out of it. 
This is aan attempt to rewrite what is relevant in the article 
without using numbers: - 


and this is a diagram which helps:- 


Southwark is a South London borough with 


different races, 


of which the largest 


minority is West Indian and the second 


largest Irish. 


Most people live in coun- 


cil housing, and most households don't 


have cars. 


The proportion with a car has 


gone up slightly since 1971, but it is 


still only just over a third of all house- 


holds. 


In the last ten years the population has 
dropped, especially in the younger age 
group who have moved out, to look for 


better homes or jobs. 
London's docks, and neighbouring factories 


The decline of 


has meant more and more unemployment. 
The proportion of the population who are 
retired, has gone up, especially in the 


old docklands are to the north. 
with most children is 


The area 


in the centre of 


the borough (Peckham and Walworth) where 
there are also most housing estates. 


» 6.4 
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THE RETURN TO STUDY GROUP 


A group of students who had 
been attending literacy 
classes for some time, felt 
that they needed to move on 
towards a more advanced course 
perhaps leading to an exam. 
For women with young children 
the local college courses 
either didn't provide a 
creche or were at times which 
were difficult to fit in with 
collecting children from 
school. Several people felt 
intimidated by the thought of 
college - '0' Level English 
at the Bookplace didn't seem 
so formidable. 


The course was advertised and 
from the day it started both 
the class and the creche were 
full. The ten students come 
twice a week for two hours 
and also do work in their own 
time. It was hard at first 
to get back into a lot of 
reading and writing but it 
didn't take long for the words 
to start flowing. Several 
students who protested that 
they never read anything at 
aall soon devoured the com- 
plete works of Buchi Emecheta, 
Rosa Guy and Toni Morrison. 
It will probably take most 
students two years to reach 
an '0' Level standard but in 
the meantime the group hopes 
to publish a booklet of its 
writing this summer. I can 
promise you it will be good. 


Tanya and the Group 


The following story is by a member 
of one of the Return-to-Study groups 
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THREE OR FIVE MINUTES 
by Betty 


"Mum, it's 8 o'clock, I've had 
my breakfast," cried my daughter. 
BANG! went the bathroom door. 

Oh well, I'd better get up and 
see what those two boys are up 
to. Why does it always rain? 
Every day this week. "O.K. you 
two, had your breakfast?" "Yes 
mum," said the oldest. "Scream" 
went the baby. "Please don't 
tease your baby brother. You're 
a big boy now, nearly eight. 
He's only twenty months. If 

you have finished go and get 
washed, you'll be late for 
school." "She's in there, mum." 
"In where?" "In the bathroom." 
"I think she's finished now. 

Off you go." 


I wonder what the time is now - 
come on radio, tell us the time. 
I must have a cup of coffee. 
"Stop that shouting out there, 
hurry up and get ready, it's a 
quarter to nine they just said 
on the radio. You silly boy, 
your shoes are on the wrong feet. 
Are you two ready? Get your 
coats on, give us a kiss, and 
mind the roads - bye." 


Now, where did I put my coffee? 
Ah, there it is. I'11l just 

have this fag and then get baby 
washed and dressed. I will be 
glad when he cuts those back 
teeth, then perhaps he will 

stop grizzling and shouting ‘no’ 
at me all the time. He's off 
again, better get him washed. 

I don't think we will go out 
today, we'll stay in and do some 
housework. Boring, I know, but 
it has to be done. I really 
must stop talking to myself. 
Stil18 at least I am not as bad 
as some, I only talk in my mind, 
not out loud. I'm doing it 
again, ha! "I'm doing it again, 
baby," I say out Toud. "NO!" 
screams baby. Good grief, it's 
going to be one of those days. 


Right, that's him washed and 
ready. Now for me. This bath- 
room's freezing, winter is 
definitely on the way. 


Ready for action, I think I'1l 
start on the kitchen, UGH! 

There is sugar all over the 
floor, I should have got up 
earlier and seen to their break- 
fast. Oh well, it's done, bet- 
ter clear it up. I'll have a 
word with them when they get 
homne. That baby's quiet, better 
have a look and see what he's 

up to, go quietly, there he is, 
playing under the table with 
some cars, bless him, better 

not let him see me. I like this 
song, let's turn up the radio. 

I shouldn't have done that, now 
I've disturbed him, still he's 
not moaning, he does dance funny, 
those legs are like a bandy toy, 
they go a diufferent way to his 
body. "That's a good boy." 

That was all I said, now he's 
gone and had a turn, maybe I 
should stop talking to him and 
wait for him to talk to me, you 
never know, he might come over 
to me and start a very intellec- 
tual conversation, wishful think- 
ing. I'm off again, talking to 
myself. I really must get some 
outside interests. 


What did he way on the radio? 
Bomb? Better listen. My God - 

a bomb - a bomb will hit London. 
What are they talking about? 

It's gone off, the radio's gone 
off. It must be a nuclear bomb. 
Oh, what did he say? For God's 
sake, think. What shall I do? 

My children. How long have we 
got?. Grab the baby and run to 
the school, find the children, 

be together. Would I be there 

in time? STOP! STOP! Get hold 
of yourself, put that cigarette 
out, get the baby and go. Should 
I lock the door? How stupid 

it won't really matter, the dog's 
run out with us, thinks it's 

all great fun, stupid dog, 
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stupid people, stupid world. 

I must hurry. How long do you 
have? Three or five minutes, r 
is it longer? I can't remember. 
I'll never make it. There's no 
one about, only me. Baby is 
getting so heavy. Got to keep 
running, don't stop, past the 
cemetry. I was always afraid 
of that place. I'm not now. 
All this thinking is making me 
feel ill. I must be cracking 
up. What does it matter if I'm 
going to die?. My legs, arms, 
whole body aches. 


The school at last. Where is 
everyone? All the children must 
be in their classes, it's so 
quiet. I think I can hear sing- 
ing in the hall. What do I do 
now? Wait, they're cming out, 
the children are coming out. 
Perhaps I've got it all wrong, 
maybve it's just playtime and 

I am standing in the playground 
making a fool of niyself. 


There's my daughter, she is cry- 
ings I call to her “Where is 
your brother?" Here he comes, 
running to me. I look around, 
more mothers are here. One is 
barefoot, she is in a state, 
calling frantically for her 
child. It must be true. 


My son is beside me, my daughter 
is here, the baby is safe in my 
arms. What shall I do now? 
Should I tell them something? 
What can I say? We're sitting 
in the cold, wet playground. 

I never realised, everything's 
happening so fast. I must com- 
fort them, hold them. Everyone 
is screaming, crying, mothers 
are calling out. 


I heard it - an enormous bang. 
Oh God, please don't let my 
children suffer. The baby is 
still saying "no". I love you, 
children, so very much. I can 
feal it, burning. Oh, 1 never 
wanted this for my children. 

I must stop thinking. 





JOIN 
THE 
BOOK 
PLACE 


If you join you can attend General Meetings and take 
part in the policy and decision-making, as well as : VL 
the election of the Management Committee. 
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You will also get a copy of our booklist ‘“Good 
Books for Children’’ and any other booklists as they 
come out. 


Four times a year we will send you the “‘Bookplace 
News”’ which will tell you about everything that is 
going on in the project plus articles and book reviews. « 


YOUR MEMBERSHIP FEE WILL HELP TO ENSURE THE 
FUTURE OF YOUR LOCAL BOOKSHOP 


oe ow ne nce ncn ne ce ne ce ee ne ce en nee ee ec cee tee 


|/we would like to become a member of the BOOKPLACE 


You may also booka small meeting room for a nominal 
fee. 


NAME/OR Gan ISAtl OA scsacsasccnmenswasnsscsenennenimesssacsenmbonsiane 


ADDRESS ..cccccsssssesecscosacaasniesesarcecwsccancacstaseas sca seeawedesaebeneies eeseccewens 


Amount encloSed’£...s.ceseees 
(Please make cheques payable to Peckham Literacy Centre) 


ORGANISATIONS:£7.50 INDIVIDUALS: £2.00 NON-WAGED: 21.00 
13 Peckham High Street, London SE15 





Bookplace 
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Thank you- Thankyou~Thankyou- Thantyou- Thankyou~Thankyou 
~Thankyou~ThankyoU-Thank you-7hank you Thonkyou- Than\\you- 
Thankyou “ThanKyou- Thank you- Thank you- Thank you~ Thankyou 
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INVITATION 


? Please cone to our Tenth Birthday and 
Christmas Party on THURSDAY 17 DECEMBER 
at PECKHAM LABOUR CLUB, 84 Camberwell 
Church Street, from 8 till late... 
























LRB AUCTION RESISTED - SOUTHWARK COUNCIL BUYS OUR BUILDING 


"Unbelievable,Absolutely Unbelievable - 
We're Still Here." That was the cover 

of the Tenth Birthday Annual Report, put 
out for the Annual General Meeting in 
October. It was borrowed from a birthday 
card and meant as a joke. Little did we 
know what was in store for us before we 
could celebrate the Tenth Birthday... 


The bare facts are that on 27 October we 
were told by a neighbour that we and the 
other shops in our block, as ex-GLC 
property,had been put up for auction to 
the highest bidder by the London Resid- 
uary body. On 26 November Southwark 
Council succeeded in buying our building 
from the LRB minutes before the auction 


began. In the short time between those 
dates there was a truly remiarkable public 
campaign to save us and our neighbours. 
Students,customers and friends old and 
new rallied round the staff and Manage- 
ment Committee. There were petitions, 


letters of support,press,radio & TV 


reports,an effort to help by Harriet 
Harman MP and,in the last days before 


the auction,denonstrations blocking 
Peckham High Street. Crucially, there 
wes a speedy and decisive response from 
the Council,both from the individual 
councillors who argued our case and the 
leader,Anne Watthews. Thank-you all ana 
please come to our "Unbelievable..." 


‘party. 
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TOP BOOK CENTRE 
MAY GO IN BIG 
SELL-OFF 
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FUTURE UNDER THREAT 





VICTORY: 


A PROTEST against the deci- a ; 

a mrorest osinet eee, Traders win_In auction row 
has ended in victory. Tau So bos 
Shopkeepers in Peckham High Street 


won their right to stay after outbiding 
roperty developers at an auction on 











Doreen and Gabor Stresznyak bought 


their place for £40,000 after their son 
hy CHRIS WARB Mark dashed from Cornwall to lend them 
£10,000. The shop has been in the family 


ursday . —a— 
—————— 
The day before they formed a humar The shopkeepers organised the street over 100 years. 


barricade across the high street and 


brought traffi p demonstration last week to draw atten- Mr. Stresnyak said “We are obviously 
ees fae gas mee soad was tion to their plight. Many feared they very happy with the outcome but still 
cleared by police.’ ‘ would be outbid by property developers. feel we were very badly treated.” 


Li 
The shops were formerly owned by the _But at the 11th hour Southwark Coun- Clyde Quamina, of MCQ Electrics, 
LC and some of the shopkeepers had cil stepped in to buy the Bookplace for managed to find £4,000 to put down 38 & 


agreed to buy their freeholds for between an un losed sum. The council has also deposit on his shop but still needs to find 
£20,000 and £25,000. promised to continue funding the shop £36,000. 
But when the GLC was abolished and for the rest of the financial year. He said, “They have given me 28 days 


the Loadon Residuary Body took over it Six other shopkeepers brought their to find the rest and my bank manager 

scrapped the agreements and put the freeholds for between £40,000 and = says he cannot help me in time. In some 

shops up for auction. £98,000. ways my problems are only just begin- 
ning.” 


Richard Gray, a pub- 
- lishing worker at the 
Bookplace, said after the 
auction, ‘“Everyone is 
very relieved but we all 
ee we were treated 
badly by the London 
Residuary Body. 

“J_ should never have 
gone to auction. If we 
had been given option 
and a chance to negoti- 
ate, it would never have 
gone this far,” he said. 


A London Residuary 
Body spokesman salc, 
“Wwe carefully consi- 
dered the best way of 
getting rid of these 
properties and were 
satisfied at the end of 
the day with what we 
did. 

“We are satisfied with 
the prices we got and 
hopefully so are the 
traders. We fell the mat- 
ter is now cl Be 









UNBELIEVABLE 






ABSOLUTE 
UN BELIEVABLE 


Opposite. page: Sorie of 
the headlines about the 
auction. 


This page:"Victory" article 
from the South London 

Press plus the cover of 

the Annual Report 


WERE STILL HERE 
1977-1987 


Tee APSE le oO aN ees 


Here are some comments from the dozens 
of completed petition fornis which were 
returned to us during the campaign: 


“We need The Bookplace.My son is 5 and 
The Bookplace stocks very good books for 
Under-Fives as well as other good books. 
The Education Project is needed and so is 
the Creche." (B Ferguson) 


"This is the best source in London for 
purchasing Adult Literacy Materials. It 

would be a great loss to many students if 

it were to close" (Jane Oxburgh, Islington AEI) 


"Your books is just great" (J Burrell) 
"Knowledge for the rich grows while know- 
ledge for the poor folds - so goes the 
system of old." (Andrew Curtis) 

"The only decent bookshop for miles.Great 


multicultural stock. Not even Foyle's have 
this much." (Kay Grant) 


a PBs, Cdr 
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"Valuable and important resource for 
the Black Conmunity."(J Bennett) 


"Excellent bookshop, publishing scheme 
and education project - there is no such 
education project,probably nationally, 
to compare. Also Peckham and South East 
London has a need for this kind of 
institution for its Black people." 
(Lascelles Dixon) 


"Please save The Bookplace. I Tike it 
here and I wouldn't want to lose it. 
It is helpful to everybody who comes 
here." (Delreta Coletian) 


"A valuable source of anti-sexist books 
for the very youngest. Thanks!" 
(Margaret Hanton, Southwark Pre-school 
Playgroups Association) 


"Bookplace gave me a friendly and int- 


eresting place for passing 'O'Level 
English." (Mary-Jane Atkins) 


THANKS 


There is not enough space to thank everyone who helped in the campaign, but we would 
like to record our special thanks to the following people who spoke up for us in 
public, wrote supportive articles or "did the business" at Council level:- 


Chris Adbott, ILEA News 

Olu Alenoru, The Voice 
Audrey Campbel1 

Naomi Campbel1 

Lorna Charles, BBC Radio London 
Julian Cole, The Mercury 
Daddy Big Hat, Sky Radio 
Suheyla Daout 

Harriet Harman MP 

Tony Hodgkinson 

Angela Luke 

Anne Matthews, Leader of LBS 


Danny McCarthy, Councillor 
Sullivan WicLean 

Cedric Porter, South London Press 
John Riall, The Mercury 

Millie Richards 

Wonder Richards 

Jerry Rogers, LBS 

Winston Stafford, Councillor 
Magdalene Stephen 

Chris Ward, South London Press 
Debbie Welch, Councillor 


NOTICEBOARD 


* Peckham.Publishing. Project has two 
new books out for Christmas. They are 
EXPLORING ALL OF ME by Sharon Bell and 
GLIMMERINGS by Jenny Moy. Both are coll- 
ections of poems by members of The Book- 
place Young Women's Writing Group... 


* The-shop will be open every day except 
Sundays up to and including Christmas Eve. 
We will be open (10-6) on Thursdays... 


* Important.Meeting: There will be 
a Black Consortium tieeting about 
Racism. in- the. Social Services on 

IJ Deceniber at Southwark Town Hall. 
For more information, please ring 
703-6311 ext 2044. 


* Interviews are taking place before 
Christmas For the Education Worker 
for Maths and Bookshop Co-ordinator 
full-time posts, plus the part-time 
Computer Tutor job. 


